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556 NOTES ON NOSES. [Oct. 

7. — Notes on Noses. New Edition. London: Bentley. 16mo. 
pp. 153. 

This abrupt title, with the accompanying five-visaged head as its 
vignette, and the quaint motto from Tristram Shandy, leads the reader 
to expect an odd, and probably a very absurd book. This expectation 
is realized only in part. The volume is not absurd, nor is it merely or 
mainly humorous. Its purpose is half scientific, and its tone seems 
wholly sincere. And we cheerfully add, that, whatever may be thought 
of the author's theories about the connection of the nose with mental 
and spiritual characteristics, or its psychometric importance, his general 
observations are very ingenious, just, and philosophical. The humor of 
the volume is only incidental, and is always refined and delicate. It is 
a suggestive rather than an amusing book. 

The writer separates the varieties of Nose into six classes, which 
seem to have each its peculiar mark, though they are often compound- 
ed, — the Eoman, the Grecian, the Cogitative (which is his epithet for 
the broad-nostrilled nose), the Jewish, or hawk nose, the Snub, and the 
Celestial. He gives diagrams of each of these classes, with a concise 
statement of their physical marks and appearances, and their spiritual 
indications. The Eoman nose " indicates great decision, considerable 
energy, firmness, absence of refinement, and disregard for the bien- 
seances of life." The Greek or straight nose " denotes refinement of 
character, love for the fine arts and belles-lettres, astuteness, craft, and 
a preference for indirect rather than direct action." The Cogitative 
nose, which must be seen in front, and is always found in connection 
with some one of the other classes, betokens thoughtfulness, reasoning 
power, and a love of meditation and intellectual processes. The Jewish 
nose, which is convex from end to end, " indicates considerable shrewd- 
ness in worldly matters, a deep insight into character, and facility of 
turning that insight to profitable account." Of the Snub and the Celes- 
tial, the writer has nothing good to say ; they are signs, in his view, of 
meanness, insolence, and conceit ; tolerable sometimes on the face of a 
pretty woman, but abominable as the ornaments of the masculine head. 
He prefers the Celestial, however, as a more intelligent nose than the 
Snub, though on the whole " more impudent." The Celestial nose is 
the reverse of the Jewish, concave in all its length, and turned up at 
the end. There are one or two exceptional sorts of nose, which the 
writer does not attempt to classify under these six heads. Lord 
Brougham's nose makes a class by itself. 

These several classes are considered in their order, and very numer- 
ous illustrations from the list of great and famous men are given. There 
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are wise digressions, a long discussion of the Baconian theory of Science, 
a discrimination between the feminine and the masculine nose, a disser- 
tation on national noses, and altogether more good reading than is 
usually found within the compass of so small a volume. We are glad 
that so pleasant a work has been brought within the reach of American 
readers. 



8. — Life in Ohina. By Eet. William C. Milne, M. A., for many 
years Missionary among the Chinese. With four Original Maps. 
London: G. Eoutledge & Co. 1857. 16mo. pp.520. 

This is one of the most interesting of the numerous books about 
China which have in these last years come under our notice. If less 
complete than the work of Mr. Williams, and less finished in its style 
than that of Mr. Fortune, it is more readable than either. The author 
has high qualifications for his task. He resided in China for more 
than thirteen years, stationed at different points, Macao, Tinghai, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai. He acquired the Chinese language and man- 
ners so perfectly, that he travelled thirteen hundred miles in the heart 
of the country, through three of the most populous provinces, without 
detection or suspicion. He maintained constant and intimate inter- 
course with natives of all classes, and kept a daily journal of his 
observations and experiences. 

He prefaces his personal narrative by an extended discussion of the 
common notions of foreigners about China and the Chinese, treating in 
order the subjects of odd manners, pigtails, little feet of women, long 
nails, fans, rice-paper pictures, processions, carved ivory balls, lanterns, 
chopsticks, rat-eating, bird's-nest soup, infanticide, and want of heart, 
which are associated by almost all Christians with the name of the 
Celestial Empire. His explanation and correction of errors in regard 
to these things will help readers to a more just idea of this misunder- 
stood nation. Indeed, the whole volume is a protest against the pre- 
judices and the superficial judgments of unfair observers and critics. 
Mr. Bayard Taylor is rebuked for his shallow generalization, that " the 
Chinese are morally the most debased people on the face of the earth." 
Mr. Milne affirms that this is far from the truth, and gives the people, 
on the whole, a high rank among the nations for honesty, purity, and 
intelligence. Even to their religion he is tolerant, and his horror at 
their idolatry is much less than might be expected from a missionary. 
He regards the ground as good ground for Christian efforts, and looks 
upon the signs of the time as auspicious for the prosecution of evangel- 
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